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Possessor of the Earth 

I could there sit quietly, and, looking on the 
waters, see } fishes leaping at flies of several 
shapes and colours. . Looking on the hills, I could 
behold them spotted with woods and groves. 
Looking down the meadows, I could see here a boy 
gathering lilies and ladysmocks, and. there a> girl 
cropping columbines and ’ cowslips, all to make 
garlands suitable to this present month of May r 
As L thus sate, joying in mine own happy 
condition, T did: thankfully remember what my 
Saviour said, that the meek possess the. Earth, j. 

Isaak Walton 







Yet We Fling Our Children Into the Whirlpool of Life 


T iie world goes up and the world goes down, 
T When it is up for As we are thrilled with the 
instinct of victory; wpen it is down we have 
time to think, of the past and the future. 

1 It is good to think of . the future, whatever all 
these people may say about our duty of winning 
the war. We shall fight all* the better if we are 
conscious of what we fight for. We shall, bear 


our burdens all the bet 
whatever may , happen 
reward for our children 


er if we remember that, 
to us, there is a great 
and our country. What 


Millions of people wi 


homes and schools will 
Ramsbotham.. has an 
nation may well pray 


matters today's, bad weather if tomorrow will 
be fair ? 

The Ministers Fo[ Looking Forward 


II have been glad to see 


that we have ; a Minister of Education who is 
looking forward, and who hopes that, in the 
colossal building programme of the future, our 


be given priority. Mr 
imagination which the 
ko see transformed into 


under 16, and shall keep as many as possible there 
a year after that, educating themselves, as Mr 
Ramsbotham says, " to suit their various tastes 
and capacities/ 1 

Jt is sheer nonsense to say we cannot afford it. 

There has never been a time when we could 
not afford whatever was needed for destruction, 
Plunged into wars we find ourselves rich beyond- 
all dreams, spending every fortnight the whole 
of a dadstonian Budget for a year. A year's 
expenditure of fifty years ago now goes between 
Monday morning and Saturday night. If we 
can afford it for War we can afford it for Peace. 
Our children are the wealth of the nation, the' 
security and guarantee of its future, and we throw 
these things away when we neglect our schools. 
We believe • our people ate prepared for a bold 


reality, We may leave the question of our homes' 
tbday with perhaps one jword of hope that . never 
'again will generation of.poor people be doomed ; 
to live through English winters in unwarmed 
houses. Warmth should be turned on to houses 
like water and gas; and hot water should be 
supplied to all houses as cold water is. 

We may hope that the Minister for Looking 
Forward (Mr Greenwood), having no portfolio 
of worries to bother him for the present, is thinking 
out such things for the future. 

guT let us think now of Mr Ramsbotham's great 

• plan for our schools, and let us' envy him/ 
his marvellous opportunity'for laying the foun¬ 
dations of the first properly educated generation 
of English Youth. (Our Scottish friends will 
not write*'complaining of this word English here, 
for it is the English, and not the Scots, who must 
be counted an uneducated race.) 

It is pure madness to' turn out millions of 
children into the whirlpool of life as we have 
done through all this twentieth century. ’ Thrown 
upon the world at thirteen or fourteen, with no 
intellectual equipment and no moral background, 
they can but drift on the restless tide 

The Pitfalls of Life 

With the best teachers in the world it is not 
to be thought of that a' child of fourteen is fit 
to set out on a voyage .beset with ’ greater trials, 
and deeper pitfalls than Drake's first voyage 
round the globe. God knows that men find the 
thorny ways of this world hard enough ; how 
can ,we think our duty done when we have taught 
our little ones to read and write and add up figures , 
and perhaps to realise what a lot of things they 
do not know? We turn them loose at the vital 
age when their education should begin. 

W E . have agreed .as .a nation that the school- 
leaving age should be-i5, and Mr Ramsbotham 
is eager for the day when it can he fixed; but he 
dreams of making it 16, and he will find a mul¬ 
titude of supporters’if he will make it 17. If 
wc are in earnest about the future, about our 
return to the leadership of the world, we shall.be 
ashamed of allowing any child to leave school 





and far-reaching plan of education that \v2I be 
nothing less than a revolution in our schools. 
We believe they are ready for any drastic enterprise 
which will secure that a boy with brains (and his 
sister too) shall find the way open for him to the 
top of the educational ladder, whether he can pay 
for it or not. We may be at least as generous 
to our own youth in peace as America is to her 
cousins in war. 

It is nothing whether a clever boy can afford 
to go to Oxford; it is everything that he should 
go if the quality of his mind demands it. An 
educated man is an asset to the State; an un¬ 
educated man is a burden we carry on our backs. 
There will be no mean critics of bold, far-reaching 
policies if the nation understands that it is all 
worth while, ' 

Voices in the Wilderness 

Let us ^ refashion our school curriculum and 
reconstruct’our vision of an educated generation. 
•These * little ones about. us now, so bewildered 
by the world they have been born into, by all its 
anxious days and terrifying nights, will have to 
build up the New Age we dream of. It is in our 
power to make it possible for them to do it. 

If the. Nazis have discovered what everybody 
knew—that with children you can do anything—' 
we are not too blind and deaf to learn the lesson 
at last. It has been preached.to us for generations 
by voices crying in the wilderness. They have 
told us' that the Kingdom of Heaven is in our 
grasp if we will use our children well. They 
have told us that through the children we could 
in a single generation transform the world. 

The niind of a child will be good or evil as we 
make it.“. It will love the things we teach it 
to love and hate the things we teach it to hate. 
We can create an irresistible force to carry out 
tomorrow whatever ideas we have today. We . 
send oiit of our schools a mighty engine of power 
for good or evil, or a. mass of that most tragic 
and pitiful thing , in the ^ world—Indifference, 
Neutrality, Life without Character, going . on 
from year to year like the amoeba, feeding, 
growing, passing away. We can build up men 
and women,/citizens; believers, creators, heroic 
spirits,’ valiant hearts,’ or • millions of good-for- 
nothings, looking on ; at life and "leaving it nc 
better than they found it. 

. ^, The Key of the Temple 

It breaks the heart of any man to find a school- 
boy who has never heard of Captain Oates, has 
never thrilled to. think of,Captain Scotfi Life has 
.created these’ immortal 'spirits and endowed 
our land with the’glory of their names, yet it is 
possible fori an English boy to grow up without 
knowing them. . • .. 

We have lived into an age when all may plainly see 
that faith is more than knowledge and spirit 
more than all, and if we will turn our-schools 
into workshops where character is made, and 
where the immortal spirit of our race is shaped 
and moulded, we need not fear for the future 
of our nation. Jt will be safe because: we have 
put the key of the temple in the hands of those 
who are worthy of so great a prize. Arthur Meo 
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Town Children in 
the Country 

WHAT OUR EVACUEES 
ARE DOING 


Its Great Possession 
Farthest Nbrth 


eric A is deeply interested 
just now in a great new 
road the CN has already de- 
- scribed, linking the United States* 
with its far-northern Alaska. 


It may come as a surprise to 
many of us to realise that only’ 
600 miles separates the territories 
of America and Japan. Old 
Mercator with his -misleading 
world map is mainly to blame if 
we have thought that they are 
thousands of miles, apart. It is 
true that their mainlands are 
separated by vast distances, but 
at the point where their northern 
islands meet they are but a few 
hours away for a flying-man. 


The Kuro Siwo Current 

Both the. Kurile and the 
Aleutian Islands swing like fes¬ 
toons adrift on the Pacific from 
those arms' of the Old and New 
Worlds which enclose the Bering 
£ea; the Kuriles are Japanese 
jvnd the Aleutians American, 
jiaving passed to the United 
States with Alaska last century. 

They are the more northerly 
islands, and are washed by the 
warm Kuro Siwo Current, which 
is held off both the Kuriles and 
the main island of Japan itself 
by a cold current extending 
almost to Tokyo. It is along the 
southern waters of this’ warm 
current that the liners from 
Yokohama may one day voyage 
to Canada's growing port of 
Prince Rupert. This 3800-mile 
route between the Old World and 
the New will then be the shortest 
across the Pacific. The route to 
Vancouver .(4200 miles)' is the 
shortest now, beating the San 
Francisco route by 500 miles. 

A distance of thousands of 
miles from base to base is a very 
serious matter for defence, so 
America is not only strengthening 
her advanced island outposts of 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and' 
fortifying rocky Guam, but is 
realising how valuable may be her 
territory of Alaska, which long 
seemecl to her of snjall account,. 

The; .acquisition of Alaska 
was something of a surprise to 
most Americans, when Secretary 
William Seward seized an 


opportunity of purchasing its 
586,400 square miles from Russia 
at four o'clock one morning in 
March 1867. The price paid was 
^1,450,000 (less than a penny an 
acre), yet it is estimated that the 
value of Alaska's exports since 
that memorable, morning has 
amounted to nearly ^300,000,000. 

Not only was gold and silver 
discovered, but coal as well, and 
the fur and fishing • industries 
have been a rich source. of 
wealth to settler and trader for 
many years, and will be. It has 
been calculated that the forests 
on the Pacific coasts will yield 
timber for. centuries, and 21 
million acres have been reserved 
by the State, The characteristic 
feature of Alaska, which extends 
south and, flanks a considerable 
area of Canada, is* its .deep inlet, 
or fiord ; indeed its 26,000 miles 
of coastline is longer than the 
entire coastline of the United 
States itself. No wonder the 
fishing industry is so good, and 
the salmon capping so prosperous. 
• that 250 million pounds are* 
packed every , year. iv> . 


About 30 London lads evacu¬ 
ated to Callington in Cornwall 
are cultivating an allotment 
garden belonging to the parish 
council. Many of them have 
never done any gardening belore 
but they are keen to learn, and 
arc picking up useful hints from 
allotment-holders. . . 


The boys lost no time in turn¬ 
ing up the ground, and have now 
begun the tilling. The head¬ 
master of one Callington School 
has loaned his tools to the young 
gardeners pending the. arrival of 
their own equipment^ from the 
LCC. They are working in 
two teams/ each having its ■own/ 
ground, and 30 affording, oppor¬ 
tunity for comparison and 
experiment. . - 

Boys billeted at Totnes have 
learnt cobbling and now repair 
their own shoes, and . those’ of 
other evacuees. - .. . / 


, On the farms, too, wc find 
evacuee guests lending, the 
farmer a,/, willing hand in the 
‘ fields, or his. wife in The dairy. 
And how the West country, that 
home of hearty singing, has 
taken to the little songsters from 
the city I Items by evacuees 
are popular, features in musical 
programmes at religious and 
social gatherings. 


Powerful Pennies 


A New Coast Road 

Air transport has added great¬ 
ly to the importance of Alaska, 
but in’ association with British 
Columbia a splendid road is now 
being constructed up the West 
coast of 'North America to link 
this distant territory with its 
motherland. On the mainland 
and among the Aleutian Islands 
towns and air-bases are being 
developed-*-and only just in 
time, for Japanese fishermen are 
realising how valuable are the 
waters warmed by a current from 
their own shores. Here is no 
frozen region, though to the 
north of the archipelago the ice 
sweeps through Bering Strait, 
where Asia comes to within about 
50 miles of America. ' 

The Aleutian Islands, thrown 
up by volcanoes, may yet prove 
invaluable to peace-loving Ameri¬ 
cans and Canadians in stemming 
the outburst of Japanese fury 
which Hitler has stirred up in the 
hope of devastating the whole 
Pacific region. 


’Three-quarters of -a million 
London workers, employed 
by more than 5000 firms, have 
contributed nearly ^100,000 in 
pennies to the Red Cross Penny- 
a-weCk Fund, / 


jyjouE than £ 50 , lias been, ob¬ 
tained from pennies by 
boys of Chester Grammar School 
in connection with War Weapons 
Week. They staged an exhibition 
of model aircraft, - 


Dy collecting a halfpenny a 
week among themselves the 


pupils of. Winton Senior Girls 
School have contributed £10 
(4800 halfpennies) to Salford's 
Air Raid Distress Fund. 


Caving their weekly halfpennies, 
six Salford lads have sent 


a small donation to the local' 
Red Cross Fund. 


The Empty Buckets 


Mi* Wah Gives 
After 40 


Up His Secret 
Centuries 


jyjEET Mr Wah of Thebes, as they 
say in NewYorki where the 
Metropolitan Museum has dis¬ 
closed him. They have had him 
as an undistinguished Egyptian 
mummy for four years, but only 
the othen day. thought of 
X-raying him. 1 

It was then found that he had 
carried with him. in his coffin 
necklaces and a meal of bread 
and beer to see him on his way. 
When the 375 square yards of 
linen in which he was clothed 
were unwrapped, the name and 
history and standing of Mr Wah 
were discovered. He was an 
estate agent who worked for 
Prince Meket Re in Thebes 


4000 years ago. His name and 
that of his employer were graven 
on. two big silver scarabs, the 
one. bearing that of the Prince 
faced with gold. He was not a 
wealthy man, for many of the 
60 linen < sheets which wrapped 
him bore the names of friends 
or acquaintances who had given 
them, and had not been new 
40' centuries ago, and the wrap¬ 
ping had-been carelessly done. 

But a broad collar of enamelled 
strips had been- left to him, 
besides necklaces of jewels and 
three strings of blue-green 
stones. So Mr Wah of Thebes 
was much respected when he 
lived and died. 


Community Eating 


Little Mews Reels 


A Glasgow pilot officer, who 
brought down twelve planes 
before he was killed, bequeathed 
his life savings Of ^800 to the 
Government as a free loan for 
the duration of the war. 

As.the bells of King’s Langley 
could not call. worshippers / to a 
'special service, the choir climbed 
to the top of the tower and sang 
Carols as the people gathered for 
early morning Communion; their 
voices were heard a quarter of a 
mile away. 

. r The head postmaster of Bradford, 
to make his fellow citizens gas-mask 
conscious, is going to' send out his 
postmen in gas-masks periodically. 

The Gloucestershire village of 
Tunley, with just over ioo,grown- 
ups, has. 95 in the Fighting 
Services, Home Guard, or Civil 
Defence. ■/- ' - 

Talking-book machines are being 
installed by the National Institute 
for the Blind in each of its Homes 
of Recovery for civilians who lose, 
tlieir sight in air raids. 

The IV V S are doing the weekly 
shopping for munition workers - who 
find shopping difficult owing to early 
closing. 

AvTiss Ruby BecXv, of. Bran- 
Caster, JTorf oik, was to be 
married when her soldier fiance 
had his next leave, but he has 
become a prisoner of war, and 
she has given her three-tier 
wedding cake to raise money for 
War Weapons Week. , ' 

Farmers of Dumfries arc asking; 
for" ration Cards -for-their 'most 
valuable servant, the sheep dog. 

■ The extra hour of Summer Time 
begins this week end, so’ remember to 
put your clock forward one hour 
before going to'bed on ‘Saturday. 

Leeds authorities are running 
nurseries for the babies of war- 
working mothers, ■ having taken 
five fiats in a modern block, 
painted them in pastel Colours, 
and fitted them witli little chairs, 
tables, and cots. 

While Mr G,. F. Mitchell was 
playing the organ on his _ 30th 
anniversary as organist of.St Peter's, 
Scarborough, a number of tortoise¬ 
shell butterflies fluttered over the 
' keys, having hibernated in the 
organ loft. 

Mr Harold Baker of Bred gar, 
Kent, has received £6$ reivavd.fov a 
crock of old gold coins dating bach 
to. 1400, which he found in his 
garden . 


Canterbury City Council have 
turned 1 down a proposal that its 
playing fields-.shall be used for 
food production as,the Surveyor 
has reported, that he . has no 
labour for their cultivation. 


L M S engineers will save a lot 
of steel and a lot of jolts., to their 
passengers by a. few method , of 
railway construction to be started.in 
the Glasgoiv district;.the twd sleepers' 
at rail joint's will be laid closer together, ■ 
and. a shorter fishplate requiring only 
two bolts will be used . ' 

More than-14,000 old door keys 
have been given by Manchester 
householders toward, the city's 
metal salvage ! campaign ; the 
city is aiming at 50,000 keys. 

Tests by the' Canine Defence 
League show that dogs are immune 
from the effect of tear gas. 

The Army is' training a new hind 
of pigeon which will carry its message 
through Blilz : and' Blackout and find 
its loft without- any light to aid it. 

Miagara Falls hotel lias just 
had returned to' it a ! key 
taken away-by a man after he 
had stayed there in 191.8; 

Over 60 Manchester council schools 
now have gardens in which food r is 
grown. • 


Scout Mews Reel 


A 90-YEAR-OLD Scout of Mani¬ 
toba walked four miles to the 


nearest Headquarters to offer his 
cherished uniform to any Scout 
who could not afford to buy one. 

Over 250 binoculars .and tele¬ 
scopes liaye been collected by 
Scouts of the West Indies and sent 
to England. 

Scouts in various districts are 


being ■trained \ to - help householders 
to erect the new Morrison indoor 


shelters; although the shelters have 
200 parts a party of Scouts erected 
one in 20 minutes. 


The Cornwell ; Scout Decora¬ 
tion has been awarded, .to Rover 
Scout. Douglas•, McNaught,. who 
has died • after, cheerfully bearing 
His gradually failing health for 
12 years. 

The Gilt Cross for Gallantry has 
been awarded ; to Patrol Leader 
.Ralph Mullins, who put out a fire 
during a raid and acted promptly in 
reducing the flare from a fractured 
gas main by throwing lumps of clay 
round it. 


Oxford University Hover Scout 
Group are entertaining in cainp 
50 Scoihs from bombed areas. 


The other day quite a large 
crowd of people . looked on in 
astonishment as a number of 
Post Office employees were en¬ 
gaged in a London street lower¬ 
ing empty buckets into a man¬ 
hole, bringing them up still 
empty, tipping them up as 
though pouring the contents 
away, and sending them down 
again still empty. 

Someone remarked that it 
seemed a silly thing to do. But 
it was not.. The workmen were 
collecting heavy gas at the 
bottom of the manhole, bringing 
it up to the surface, and empty¬ 
ing it away. 



The Battlegrounds of the Eastern Mediterranean 


Oldham’s first communal, re¬ 
staurant is called the Churchill 
Restaurant, and meals cost 9d. 

In Manchester district there 
is a growing list of attractively 
named municipal cafifs : The 
Good Companions at Eccles, 
Bank Meadow in Manchester, 
City Restaurant at Bolton. 


Mr& Mrs Moorben THINGS SEEN 


A Kent reader reports the return 
to his ground, after an absence of 
six years, oh a pair of moorhens. 
The only water on his land is a 
small mud-liole, often dry, but the 
birds have apparently found that 
the pond where they-usually nest 
has become overcrowded.. 


An air-raid shelter for horses 
at Macclesfield in Cheshire. 


A man picking up a ladybird 
in Oxford Street, London, and 
taking it to his garden in a 
matchbox. 
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MEN AS TREES 
WALKING 


The Children s Newspaper 


Wild Life in Exciting Times 


Tt is revealed that German 
_ A bombs in earlier raids shattered 

Somewhere in Britain is a cer t a in parts of the Zoo aviaries, 
secret camouflage research centre, so £ b at a number of birds 
where sculptors^ painters, illus- esca p e( i and have not been 
trators, and artists of all sorts re captnred 
are perfecting methods of mak- Grain-eating birds from the 
mg our armies invisible. The Zoo ; if they got away in pairs 
vanishing trick is now a scientific and could Withstand our winter, 
fact. All the researchers, men WO uld have a chance of establish - 


All the researchers, men 


and women, are in the Services. j n g their species in our midst; 

As we have already explained, but the insect-eaters, would have 
they can make a man vanish at to migrate in autumn or perish. 
50 yards \ he may. have become History records the flight of 
a tree. ' They can conceal any- many birds during times of 
thing, from a big gun to a troop fi 00 d and other disasters in 

of tanks. We could walk over _ , _ ■ 

machine-gun nests they ^ve .„„.. 

. ROOKS FLITTING ;V ; 

road and is unsociably isolated 7y 

.from the rest of the community. cy 

Therefore they set to work early ilr^^ 
one morning to remove and rebuild ||| . BH JgL. 
the nest, stick-by stick, in a better d 

position, working so yell -that - the' 

THE NEW RECRUIT '||||||S | |jj| 

A new naval 'recruit was sent ” | 

ordered' the man to ; prepare for. * *. 

the bath. When the man was " , Ci imcuimc i 

ready the instructor told him bPRING bUNSHINE I 

to swim two lengths and float --- '.. .- 

three minutes in a deck suit. CANTERBURY LADS 
The recruit did as he was told, Hi h praise has . been given to the 
and when he came out of the , work of Canterbury Lads Club, said 
water the instructor patted him to be the only one of its kind in 
on the back. “Not bad,” he Kent. Although the club is in- 

said, smiling. "A bit of:prac- dependent, it has from its earliest 

tice, that’s all you want. Keep days had the support of the 

on trying. We’ll make a swimmer Canterbury Police. A constable is 
of vou vet l ” honorary secretary and one bf the 

i;- * , greatest supporters is the Chief 

Thanks, murmured the. Constable, Mr G. T. Hall, 
recruit. “It’s good of you to 

encourage me like that. As a TIIF I ITTI F RUNWAY 

matter of fact, though, I ought to Inc Ll 1 1 nUUWlHI 

tell you that I swam the Channel ' Readers of British newspapers 
in 1937 ; I’m Tom Blower.” ' are indebted to American writers 

for many vivid war despatches 
A DORSET TALE from the. various fronts. Little 
A soldier on leave returned to tricks of phrase betray the 

his home at Wimborne in Dorset, nationality of the writer to the 
25 miles .from his camp, carrying practised eye.' - : 

with him a kitten born in the camp. One of the strangest of all 
Ihe kitten was well received and Americanisms occurred in an im- 
; seemed to settle in, and in due 
course the soldier went back. portant broadcast from St Petei s 

la! about a week, however, the “ fnf f tin 

'■ kitten arrived back in camp, us a l lr0 „ 

.. hungry and travel-stained, Two cession along a little runway, 
.days of good feeding and petting when,he meant one of the aisles 
by the men renewed its joy of life, of the vast cathedral. 


England, and we read of 
domestic poultry, geese, and even 
peacocks fleeing from their homes 
to the woods, and all becoming 
wild. 

It would be interesting to 
build up a record of the be¬ 
haviour of animals and birds in 
these exciting nights. We re¬ 
member a story which shows 
' that mere noise and violence 
does not necessarily wake up a 
sleeping bat, for instance. 

Ten years ago the men who 
brought down a giant tree in 
North London, which had been 




i 










SPRING SUNSHINE IN THE LITTLE DEVON VILLAGE OF DACCOMBE 


CANTERBURY LADS 

High praiseLas been given to the Df Breitscheid, a Secretary- TIMS Orpheus was wrecked off 
work of Canterbury Lads Club, said 't o+n+o r n , ?(lrn the west coast of New Zealand in 

to be the only one of its kind in 01-Diaa 01 uie uerman uovern- February 1863, and part of a ship’s 
Kent. Although the club is in- men t before Hitler capie into mast believed to come from the 
dependent, it has from its earliest power, has been living in France vessel has now been discovered not 
days had the • support of the ever since rather than COniDro- * ar from Auckland at the northerly 

_-u ... t>^t^^ a t.i ~ ... . _ t _ a .. at 1.1. t„i i ___ .1 


Vichy’s Dishonour AFTER MANY YEARS 

Df Breitscheid, a Secretary- H M S Orpheus was wrecked off 
of-State of the German Govern- west coast of New Zealand in 


ment before Hitler capie into 


days had the support of the ever since rather th 

sssisss- b5, IalUoe in, ° 

greatest supporters is the Chief lme with the Nazis. 

Constable, Mr G. T. Hall. Switzerland, Br 


THE LITTLE RUNWAY 


Switzerland, Britain, and 
France have all a grand record 
for offering safety to political 


' Readers of British newspapers refugees from other countries, 
are indebted to American writers Now, however, the Vichy 
for many vivid war despatches Government has’handed over 
from the various; fronts. Little Dr Breitscheid to the Gestapo. 

Z W^ay well wonder why Jlfcv 
practised eye ' - * chose to do tins snameful thing 

One of the strangest of all when they could so easily have 
Americanisms occurred in an im- allowed him to come to us. 

portant broadcast from St Peter’s TUT ' I ONP li Jl V n HIIC 

in Rome, where the speaker told I n t LU W U IIAI II ll n u 

us of the movement of a pro- Botanists all over the world 


g Times THE SHEEP ARE 

condemned as dangerous, found NQT SO SILLY 
to their astonishment that in the ~ 

interior of the trunk ! were a The Army has taken stretches 
multitude of bats, all hanging of country: for artillery practice, 
with folded wings head down- p vin S nse f° a particular prob- 
wards. Winter was three parts Jem to sheep. owners and shep- 
gone, but they were all so deep herds, for this land was covered 
in slumber that neither the with thousands of valuable sheep* 
blows of the axes nor the shock The shepherds were easily 
of the tree's fall aroused them, provided for; they were given 
Just as they were, still slumber- caravans outside the danger 
ing, the bats were collected and area and retired there as. soon 
carried off by a naturalist, to as firing practice began. The 
be cared for and released when sheep had to be left to take their 
the warmth of spring at last . chance, and many casualties 
awakened them. . j were feared; but the silly sheep 

_ . ___L__ have become wise, and take 

. m cover instinct - Though firing 

practice has now taken place for 
-S'" ‘ ' -• a long time, not one sheep has 

■jy* ' ■' v.ir’ ' ]* received the slightest injury. 

r . i A LANCASHIRE FAMILY 
V, AND ITS DECORATIONS 

'' . - , s The family of Hr H. J. Ceilings, 

. ^ a^rdyl 

MIlBHnpAgtfA^iliD 

' Atlantic 2 salmou 0n and er0 spTc°We l i 

.AGE OF DACCOMBE trout/raised in the hatcheries 

— ■- --- of the Department ofjFisheries. 

AFTFB MANY YFARB Man Z ar e the dangers besetting 

Mr I C.rl IVIMIN T TEMno e gg S an< ^ newly-hatched fish 

HMS Orpheus was wrecked off j n normal conditions, but these 
the west coast of New Zealand in werc no t tipped into the rivers 

srasa-f lhoy 

vessel has now been discovered not beep away from trouble, 
far from Auckland at the northerly This year more than fifty mil- 
end of the North Island. . The wood lion salmon and trout eggS have 
is much decayed, but the copper been collected for incubation, 
fittings have survived this long 

immersion. PLAINER MAPS 

I HA IT TA VAIID ^ will be only too necessary 

LUUli lU Til UN some day soon to draw again the 

ADDIC Dll AO maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 

ArrLt UUUw . possibly the world—but never, we 

™ TT « p, . hope, the map of England. Yet a 

The U S Department of Agri- beginning might be made by 
culture, which hopes to send C N readers if they tried to discover 
us American apples next season, the methods announced by the 
suggests the way to remedy the American map makers. Professor 
too frequent occurrence of the S. Birkhoff and Mr C. D. Lewis, 
failure of a tree to produce They make maps of any number 
tipples in a year following a of counties, with every county 






into en ^ °f the North Island. . The wood 
is much decayed, but the copper 
fittings have survived this long 
and immersion. 


LOOK TO YOUR 
APPLE BUDS 

The U S Department of Agri- 


too frequent occurrence of the 
failure of a tree to produce 
tipples in a year following a 


bumper crop. If the springing distinct, while employing only four 


cession along “ a little runway,” will grieve at the passing of an 


buds are carefully pinched out, it 
says, on the same principle that 


colours. No regions or county 
with the same boundary as any 
other has the same colour. They 


when he meant one of the aisles 
of the vast cathedral. 


Unfamiliar Voices 


pi re - watchers whdse ’ duty out in the fields, frightened by . 

• takes them for the first time explosions, seem ‘to seek the 
out into the country at dead of company of man, or at least of 
night arc learning small secrets his buildings ; they gallop up to 
of nature with which they farmhouses, and apparently find 
had never expected to become confidence restored by the neigh- 
familiar. bourhoocl of even a wall by which 

They hear birds, startled by they can stand, 
the fall of bombs, loudly crying Cattle, similarly distressed, 


old friend, Sir Albert Seward of 
Cambridge, whose book on plant 
life through the ages, from their 
appearance on our planet, made 
him known on every continent. 

It gives us vivid glimpses of 
the great procession of life and 
the building of the world in 


rose ttees are treated, the crops have produced maps of 35 Stages, 
will prove more regular, and lean it would be a nice puzzle to do the 


years will not follow fat ones. 


same for the 40 English counties. 


Do Not Waste Water 


his buildings ; they gallop up to w hich we live. But it was not 
farmhouses, and apparently find the - supreme authority of his 


bourhoocl of even a wall by which 
they can stand. 

Cattle, similarly distressed, 


survey, nor the vastness of his 
knowledge, which alone endeared 
him to botanists young and old ;' 
it was his modesty/ his kindli- 


' from their hidden nests the utter an unexpected note, not ness, his humour, and, in short, 
alarm notes which they usually the customary lowing but ja his humanity. He has passed 


pVERYONE knows that water is 
a vital power, but we in this 
country normally find it so easy 
to obtain and so plentiful that it 
takes a drought or a war to 
underline its importance. -The 
Metropolitan Water Board has 
accordingly given a few hints on 
its proper use, and we can all 
help by observing-them. 

Don’t wash under running 


in your bath, at your office, and 
at your works ; don’t leave taps 
running ; don’t waste) water on 
your garden, the hoe being 
generally more efficient than the 
hose; don’t waste water on cars. 

. Another important; piece of 
advice is that everyone should 
store two or more gallons of 
water in case the supply fails. It 
should be kept’ in closed tin® or 


utter in the open by day when softer sound like the whining into the sunset/his life’s work taps ; don’t use any more water stoppered bottles, and Stored in 


cats or hawks are sighted. Horses of big dogs. 


ended and the long .day done. ■ than is necessary in your basin, the dark against such emergen/:;/-. 
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Bad News 


above the . hidden waters of the ancient River 


YY7 e have come to a bad patch 
** of the war, as all the 


Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


[FROM MY WINDOW] 


YUGO-SLAVIA 

should be said, whatever, is 

unsaid now, that Yugo¬ 
slavia has covered herself with 
immortal glory and saved her 
life from destruction. She had 
been basely betrayed by her 
rulers and in that dark hour, 
with the German Army massed 
on her borders; she flung out 
her betrayers and took her stand 
for human liberty. 

It was too late, and it seemed 
certain that she Could not resist 
the brutal force of the Nazi 
Barbarians; but the young King 
Peter had with him all his 
people in his heroic decision. 
They threw themselves across 
the path of the German,wolves 
and held as long as flesh and 
blood could'hold against fire 
and steel, and the day will come 
when they will share with us the 
victory which will set them-on 
the road to prosperity as one 
of the leading nations of the 
Balkans. Around her arc pyg¬ 
my nations servile and afraid ; 
she stands among them as Caesar 
among his assassins, or as the 
gallant Greek nation, immortal 
and superb, with Italy grovelling 
in her shadow for a third-rate 
place in history. 

' © 


The Happy Warrior 

/JpHE young roundsman, with 
his Army call-up in sight, 
was out delivering goods, hum¬ 
ming a tune as he awaited the 
opening of a door. " Having 
a little hymn all to yourself, 
are you?” said the customer. 
“ Yes,” he answered. “ None of 
that jazz stuff for me. I often 
enjoy a hymn as I'm driving in 
the van. Hymns mean some¬ 
thing, and when I sing 'em I 
mean what they mean, too I 
© < 


PINS 


One Hundred Ogres 

We gladly give a free advertise- 
‘ w ment to a German publica-' 
tion which has been issued in 
the countries of their victims. 

It is by Giselher Wirsing, and 
is entitled One Hundred Families 
Dominate the British Empire. 

The book is described as being 
a great help to the daily press in 
interpreting new, historic facts, 
and we have no doubt it will open 
Our eyes concerning these hun¬ 
dred ogres who are eating up 
the Empire! 

THE AGAPANTHUS 


Dins arc so easily made—they 
almost make themselves, 
being turned out by automatic 
machinery that only needs some¬ 
one to oil. it—that they provide 
us with the familiar expression 
“ I would not give a pin.” Now 
pins are scarce. This is not 
because the pin machines are 
not at work, but because nearly 
all the output is being exported 
to help to. pay for imports. 

In peace we use over 5000 mil-, 
lion pins a year, but now wc have 
to be content with 250 millions. 

Too many pins have * been 
used in some trades, especially 
in the man’s shirt business. 
When a man bought a new shirt 
he found it bristling with pins 
which evaded his fingers while 
yet contriving to prick him. * 

© ; 

Arc the Magistrates 
Right? 

Qnce more a bench of magis- 
' trates has been complaining 
that the display of unguarded 
goods , in stores tempts people 
to steal; but surely it is not 
necessary to imagine this. Trade 
is based on the assumption that 
people observe the Eighth Com¬ 
mandment, "Thou shalt not 
steal.” ' 


VV/e hear of a Montreal family 
W which has found out how 


to discourage hawkers, and is 
having many a chuckle about it. 

The usual notices being of 
no avail, they have painted this 
one on the garden gate : 

Beware of the Agapanthus ! If 
attached , do not ran , hut walk' 
slowly backwards. 


. Hundreds of orchards and 
strawberry fields in Kent are 
crossed by rights-of-way, and 
people come and go at will 
among the fruits without think¬ 
ing of picking them. A Kent 
farmer docs not need to police 
his open fields, and surely v we 
may believe that , as high a sense 
of honesty prevails in the towns 
as in the lonely, unguarded 
fields of the countryside. 


Under the Editor's Table 


world kno.ws, yet the heroic 
spirit of our fighting men 
remains to promise us the 
victory that is certain in the 
end. It is the end we must 
keep our eyes on, There must 
always be ups and downs, set¬ 
backs, reverses, disappoint¬ 
ments, hours of grave anxiety. 

That is war, and at such 
times wc - must take new cour¬ 
age, and nerve ourselves for 
greater endeavour. There has 
been bad news before. 

It was bad news when Ger¬ 
many broke through Belgium, 
and Holland and poured into 
France. It was bad news 
when France broke down. It 
was bad news when Denmark 
and Norway were put . in 
chains. It was bad news when 
the bombing of London began. 
It was bad news when the 
BEF was trapped at Dunkirk. 

How often we have had bad 
news! Yet we are still fight¬ 
ing, confident, immensely, 
powerful. Our Air Force is 
stronger than ever. Our Navy 
sails the Seven Seas. and> goes 
from triumph to triumph. Our 
armies arc ready to meet all 
comers. Wc have swept the 
Italians out of Abyssinia and 
Somaliland and Eritrea, and 
off, the Red Sea. We have 
made ourselves impregnable at 
home. We have won the sup¬ 
port of the United States. We 
have gained the admiration 
and the prayers of all free men. 
We have unlimited resources. 
Wc have endured marvellous¬ 
ly. We know we can go on. 

Let us, then, be calm when 
bad news comes. Let us have 
faith that we shall turn it into 
good news, losses into vic¬ 
tories, and that in the end we 
shall cut this Nazi cancer out 
of the life of Europe. 

© . 

The Income Tax Must 
be Fairer 

Tiie Income Tax is fairer than 
it used to be ds between 
man and man, but little is yet 
done to equalise sacrifice. 

More regard should be paid 
to the fact that men of the same 
. income may have very different 
calls upon them, so that to tax 
them at the same rate is unfair. 



•The British soldier takes' things We read that men of 41, called 
as they come. Except up, were signing all over 

Italian soldiers—lie takes them the country.. They should have 


as they go. 


London is/ all right,- Peter Puck 

sayia writer.-: But. Wants to Know 
traffic keeps to the left, r ' ■ 

W 1IA T. has become of. „ 

\ 'the highbrows ?, * f . 

somebody asks.- They r 

JflTLER has never been ' ’ 

to sea. All the same, 
he is. getting a sinking, 

The war has been if Berkeley Square 

JsrSSJK Wk — ■» 

be taken in. - g° od circIe 


kept to-the dotted line. 

B - 

Peter Puck A landscape painter 
' , t ‘ has become an air- 

r v : raid warden. Has his 

. . ; own views on the matter. 

S man says he likes to 
S . swim in the open air. 
It is not so wet as water. 

pORGETFUL folk are 
always with' ■ us, 
declares a writer. They 

^ t * □ 

Berkeley Square A business man says 
, . his firm runs like 

move m a clockwork. But he does 
good circle not want to wind it up. 


A single man-with ^1000 a 
year pays £381, while a married 
man with a wife and three 
children pays ^27 6. The mar¬ 
ried ' man, it is recognised, 
deserves more consideration than 
a. single man, but the recogni¬ 
tion does not go far enough. 

The single man is left -with 
, £6 kj for himself out of his 
^1000 ; the man with wife and 
three children is left with ^724. 

The M P who first pleaded 
in the House of Commons for 
the additional taxing of single 
men writes reiriinding us that 
his speech on the subject was 
made thirty years ago. So slow 
is reform 1 

, © • 

JUST AN IDEA. 

As we cannot get what we like let 
; us .like what we can get , is a good 
; thing to remember in these days . 


The Young Navigator 

A cadet of the training ship Worcester learning to use the 
sextant at a land draining establishment in the South of England 


The Boy Republic of Australis 


pAcn week Parliament meets at 
Tally Ho in Victoria. Tally 
Ho. is the Central Mission Train¬ 
ing Farm, or the Australia 
Boy’s Town, as it' has come to 
be known. 

Here the lads learn self-govern¬ 
ment „ by means of a highly 
efficient parliamentary system. 
They have a Prime Minister, 
and Ministers of Education, 
Finance, Agriculture, Livestock, 
Health, Labour, Sports, and 
Excursions. Every three months 
there is an intense election cam¬ 
paign, when budding politicians 
deliver their speeches with the 
' usual high promises. Voting is by 
ballot. The Parliament manages 
all the affairs of the farm school 
• and secs that the law \ are 
enforced. It has the power to 
. alter the menu and attend to 
various other vital matters. 
Offenders against the. law are 
dealt with by a court presided 
over by two judges, . and are' 
punished by a fine or the denial 
of a small privilege. 

This enterprising little com¬ 
munity has its own currency 


for the payment of workei 
with which the boys pay boai 
and lodging, and spend or sa^ 
the rest as they wish. When tl 
time comes for them to lea’' 
they are given the equivalent 1 
their savings in Australia 
money. 

Thus the youngsters are groA 
ing up to have an insight in 
political problems and : take z 
intelligent interest in nation’ 
affairs. They are learning to 1 
good citizens and to adju 
their outlook to law ancl ord 
so that they can face the batt 
of life with confidence. 


For many years Boys Parli 
ments have ' been organise 
throughout Canada to give old 
boys and young men an expc 
ence of self-government. N 
long ago the Ontario Bo 
Parliament opened its 20 
session at McMaster Universi 
in Hamilton. Sponsored by t 
Ontario Religious. Educatii 
Council, the Parliament discuss 
problems concerning youth ai 
campaigned for clean spccc 
sport, and life. 


Weeds Above the Law 


The Ministry of Agriculture is 
again reminding the public 
that heavy penalties may be im¬ 
posed for neglect to destroy cer¬ 
tain weeds in private gardens. 
A C N reader wonders if any 
attempt is made to enforce the 
regulation. We fear not, for even 
in peace-time it wds' difficult to 
get the law to act; any man who 
tried it was usually told that the 
weeds in question were not " on 
the schedule." 


* In an area‘of many houses, 
unharmed but temporarily closed 


by voluntary evacuation, wee 
grow rampant in the gardei 
to be spread far and near 1 
birds and winds. 

One of the worst examples- 
the sort last year was on lai 
surrounding a public shclti 
where clumps of thistle, docl 
and ragwort, grew waist-hh 
producing seed enough to bri 
trouble to all the fine gardens 
the neighbourhood. 

Police were in charge of t 
shelter, but the land still teei 
with weeds, law or no law* 
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he Cause and Cure 
of the War 

'he ‘War; the Root, and the million a year, and her farmers 

icdy. By George.Peel. ; more arid more discontented, 

books for •■thinking-, people her troubles; increased and at 
there is no end. We have last the army took charge and 
n reading one jnore, written .set out on the conquest of 
the Honourable George Manchuria in the belief that 
1 and , published by . himself it would solve the nation's 

promote discussion of the problems. The conquest of 

is of a final Peace. Manchuria led to the closing of 

Ir Peel, whose father was the the Open Door against all 
lous Speaker of The .House of ^tions but Japan ; and. from 
anions; was a British delegate P us ^ as . an f eri _ the terrible 
the last * Peace Conference eon fusion m the East, with the 
[ has written many books on so-called New Order in Asia 
aomic questions. Here he and the jictual loss, of world 
:es the troubles of our time trade by Japan itself, 
the great root cause of It lias become clear, even to 
icy. and trade. He believes Protectionist America, that if 
t the countries- of the world Japan is to prosper in the future 
'c been tying themselves : into. the English-speaking countries, 

>eless knots by money 'and with which she conducts more 
;le restrictions, which, only than half her',trade, must apply ‘ 
up economic war arid arc the Open Door policy riot only 
aid to lead'to actual war, to Asia but to. every other 

continent., T . " 

Mr Peel expresses grounds 
for hope that America herself 
will lead the world to the Open 
Door. She has the gold and the 
world influence, and a powerful 
historic example in her own 
history, for America was saved 
from a series of civil wars when 
she made Free Trade between 
her States .'one of tlic pillars of 
her Constitution. 

World Reconstruction 

America is the greatest Free 
Trade country in the world s 
ies, no preferences, no spheres within her own borders, but has 
influence, no discriminations, not' yet .applied, this universal 
peace of the Far East seemed .blessing to other lands. Yet 
have been secured; yet now that America and the whole 
3 state of things has vanished, world wi\l adopt Free Trade 1 
t was the world depression as the foundation of< lasting 
i to the general'self-seeking peace is the growing conviction 
icy of all nations that hurried of its wisest leaders, and Mr 
the catastrophe, Japan's Peel, quotes President Roosevelt 
d export (silk) being so as' saying last May that “ the 
;cted that Japan adopted a formation of liberal economic 
icy of inflation to stimulate policies will continue to be a 
trade. The competition thus dominant policy of- the U S, for 
used led to high tariffs in this way alone can she 
inst her, and with her popula- contribute to the economic re- 
v crowing at the rate of a construction of the world." 


fty-two lonely people on the until water is reached. They 
island of Palmerston in the moved some 1500 . tons of sand 
itral Pacific, have recently and stone in one garden alone, 
sn visited for the first time mainly by hand and without 
fqur years. any up-to-date tools. 

Hie war to them was strange The ship which called on them 
vs, but the ship which came took clothes', and help provided 
them landed an engineer by the London Missionary So- 
o rigged up a wireless station ciety. Since the last, visit only 
that they will now be jn touch three births have taken place. 
;h the outer world. The people do- not need many 

these descendants of William new clothes, but on Sundays 
rsters arc half European and (which the islanders observe 
if Polynesian. Marsters went very solemnly) they like to 
Palmerston in 1862 and attend church carefully dressed, 
rime the patriarch of the The ' visitors _ found the island 
uul. ■ . His descendants - are clean and tidy, the houses , neat 
ile and gapable. There are and without mosquitoes. The 
3 separate families, and in " Palmerston people love dancing, 
te ‘ of their loneliness and’ and their high spirits save them 
lation . they have kept fit from melancholy. 

:1 well. They live in constant This small group of people 
;ad; however/of a hurricane have been isolated from; the 
ich may sweep their tiny world's, life long enough to keep 
uses into the sea. . their customs free from en- 

During' the four years they croachment and to have much 
vc been cut off front the world of the simplicity of the early 
>y established a kind of Four- days in the Pacific about them, 
ar Plan. They. have made The new wireless plant is 
■ec swampy gardens in which erected for weather reports, 
> pfecious taro vegetable can and the engineer will now have 
)w. This lias meant scraping ’to call more regularly than once 
Ivn through the sandy , earth in four years l 


our Years Without News 


they have done. / 

The Last Open Door 

lr Peel pays special attention 
the closing of the world's 
; Open Door, with its disas- 
us results for nations far 
loved from the bubbling war 
ldron of Europe. It was 
Open Door in the. Far East, 
ich was established 01,1899 
the United States, the 
atest Protectionist country 
;hc world, in order to open up 
vast-trade of China equally 
all nations. With, no mono- 


The One Hope of a 
Civilised World 

/Yur first task in the preparation 
^ for the World Order is to 
work for the erection of an Inter¬ 
national Authority as nearly repre- 
! sentative of the civilised world as 
! possible, and to create an atmo¬ 
sphere of responsibility, in which 
such an authority will wake inter¬ 
national patriotism. . In the words 
of Sir Alfred Zimmern, “ Re- 
1 sponsibility in politics must replace 
power politics.” 

These were the principles of the 
League of Nations. They remain 
unassailable, and all the stronger 
for-the disasters that havp followed 
I their abandonment. They are the 
! one hope of a civilised world, in 
| which freedom, justice, and brothcr- 
! hood can flourish. 

. Dean of Chichester 

From the Darkness 
\ to the Light 

^here's a banner in bur van, 

' And we follow as we can, 
For at times we scarce can see it, 
And at times it flutters high : 
But however it be flown, 

Still we know it is our own, 
And we follow, ever follow, 
Where we sec the banner fly. 

In the struggle and the strife. 

In the weariness of life, 

The banner-man may stumble, 
He may falter in the fight: 

But if one should fail or slip 
There are other hands to grip, 
And it's forward, ever forward, 
From the darkness to the light. 

Arthur Conan Doyle 

A HUNDREDFOLD 

Cow the seeds of life—humbleness, 
^ pure-hcar ted ness, love ; and 
in the long eternity which lies 
before the. soul every minutest grain 
will come up again with an increase 
of thirty, sixty, or a hundredfold. 

F. W. Robertson ; 

Bliss Will It Be 
to Bo Alivo 

Ui story, >yliat will you say of 
* 1 all this ? Bliss’ will it be to 
be alive when the pages are 
turned and the end of these 
things is before the eyes of 
men. It will be said that when 
the rock of human freedom 
seemed to be crumbling into 
dust, when pagan powers were 
threatening to engulf mankind, 
when nation after nation fell and 
Civilisation reeled in its grapple 
with the Beast, then there leapt 
into the heavens the flower of 
youth, earth's chosen heroes, 
sweeping through space like 
a purifying flame, and with its 
fearless courage and deathless 
purpose giving new life to men' 
and a new empire to the human 
spirit. 

Arthur Mee in “ Nineteen- Forty ” 


St PAULS, 


ADD 


THE ONE CLEAR CALL 


A/Ty son, when you stand look- 
lv ing right and left, 
Uncertain, tortured, which way 
you should gQ, 

So that your very soul in two 
seems cleft. 

Your will a leaf in all the winds 
that blow 

Then check the mill-race of your 
thoughts, and strain 
No more through tears the right¬ 
ful course to see,, ; 

But listen, silent, with a quiet 
brain 

For the one faithful whisper 
•' Follow Me, 

When.you. stand doubting in the 
storm of life, 

Troubled and harassed how a 
man should act, , , - 

So that, your brain is .nothing 
but a strife 

To tear away the Lie and face 
the Fact: 

England Invincible 

JTngland has been destroyed 
every ten or fifteen years, 
from the 'time of the Armada 
to the present day, in the 
prophesies of men. Every few 
years she has been about to be 
overthrown by sea; she has 
been about to be ploughed up 
by the land ; she has been about 
to be stripped of her resources 
in India and ! in other parts of 
the globe. Nations have formed 
alliances against her ; the armies 
and fleets of the civilised world 
have gone about her;* her 
interests have been repeatedly 
. and violently assailed, and yet 
she stood, as she now stands, 
mistress of the seas, and the 
strongest power on earth. 

Henry Ward Beecher 

THIS WILL NOT PASS 

YV 7 hen Time, who steals our years 
™ aWay, 

Shall steal our pleasures too. 

The memory of the past will stay 
And half our joys renew, v 

Thomas Moore 




It Never Comes Again 

T here are g^iins for all our losses. 
There ar^ balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes 'again. . > 


Then from the loud contention 
draw apart, . 

No longer beat your brain for 
a decree, 

But wait with patience and a 
peaceful .heart 

For the unerring whisper Follovo 
Me, 

There is no darkness on His 
road of light, 

No doubt in hearts that follow 
where He leads ; 

Each step makes clearer still 
the True arid Right, 

Each act prepares the way for 
greater deeds : 

All's well I The lightnings and 
the thunders cease, 

The sky is fair, the stars no 
longer dim, 

Heart, mind, and soul at last 
have lasting peace, 

And the man ,says, assured, I 
follow Him, Harold Begbie 

FISHERMAN’S PRAYER 

f ord, still the seas and shield 
my ship from harm, 

Instruct my sailors, guide . my 
stcerman's arm 

Touch Thou my compass, and 
renew my sails, 

Send stiffer courage or send 
milder gales ; . 

Strengthen my cable, secure *my; 
anchor faster, 

Direct my pilot, and be Thou 
my Master. 

Daniel Quarles, 1653 J 

The Powers of the World 
to Come 

As age advances, the certainty of- 
** God’s presence and willingness 
to commune with us grows stronger . 
and somehow ever more real, as if 
there were, but a step between time 
and eternity. I cannot altogether, 
account for it, but it grows stronger 
and stronger as age advances. Some 
bodily powers, I suppose, are going, 
b^t I begin to feel moving within 
me in a way which I sometimes 
cannot understand “ the powers of 
the world to come.” 

Mary Elizabeth Haldane 
nearing her 400th birthday 


P ■- V VL 




Wc are stronger and are better 
Under manTipid's sterner reign ; 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet/ 
And will neveif coine again. 

Something beautiful "is vanished, 
And we sigh fclr it in vain ; 

We behold it everywhere. 

On the earth and in the air, 

But it never chines again. 

RicIDrd Henry Stoddard 

CITIZENS ALL 

/^itizens of the world are some ; 
■ And others of the,world to 
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The fine bronze statue representing Physical Energy, by 
G. F, Watts, in Kensington Gardens. A replica forms part of 
the Cecil Rhodes Memorial at Groote Schuur, near Cape Town 
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The Gone of Radiance The Noble Trees 
in the West 

Source of the Zodiacal Light 


W'hen we gaze up at the clear midnight. The centre of this cone 
w sky round the Sun, writes the of light extends from near where 

the Sun has set along the line of 


the Zodiac constellations, and so has 
been known for ages as the Zodiacal 
Light. In the Tropics this light 
can be seen frequently and is quite 
intense under favourable circum¬ 
stances, but the prevailing haze 
and usual glare of artificial lights 
cause it to be more rarely observed 
in Britain. Now, however,' owing 
to the Blackout, opportunities 
should be better for observers to 
see - for' themselves the . reflected 
sunlight from these myriads , of 
particles which whirl ceaselessly 
round the Sun. 

Like tiny and even microscopic 
planets, each with at least several 


C N Astronomer, we are apt to 
think that there is nothing there 
apart from the ,Sun, so transparent 
and empty of everything tangible 
does it all appear. 

But this is not so; actually 
there are myriads of solid bodies 
and particles whirling round the 
Sun at speeds far greater than 
that of the Earth, Venus, or 
Mercury, literally streams of such 
material. Now, while the mass is 
little more than nebulous dust or 
like'grains of sand, there is also 
. evidence of a multitude of large 
bodies, varying from the size of a 
sports ball to the dome of St 
Paul's, or possibly even larger still. 

' How wc know 
they; arc there Js , 
an interesting fact, 
for it is by effects 
which any of us 
may observe: first, 
by the peculiar 
sunlight - which 
.these myriads^ re¬ 
flect and which* can 
be seen under. 

. su i t able • ‘ circum - 
* Stances; .secondly, 

I by • an occasional 
stray member of 
large . size coming v 
sufficiently within. 
the ; gravitational 
pull of the Earth The Zodiacal Light as it may be observed in the 
that it has to fall west on favourable occasions 

to her surface. “ ' • • - • ^ \ 



; When this happens we may see 
the grand spectacle of what is often 
described as a fire-ball, bolide , .or 
qven' hig-tiieleorf though they are 
essentially,. different from meteors 
properly so-called. . True meteors 


cubic miles to itself according to 
calculation,: they speed on their 
involved . courses at varying dis- . 
tances from the Sun,,in vast streams 
some of which are known to extend 
beyond the Earth's orbit and' are 
curious 


liave'a particular radiant point from ' revealed by. a curiqus extension 
Which ' they appear, proving them of the light along. the ecliptic to a 
to 1 arrive' in streams from far 'point in the east, exactly opposite 
outside the Earth's orbit. to the Sun, where there is a brighter 

Unlike meteors, these great fire- counterglow known as the Gegen-, 
balls are solitary, cannot be fore- schein. This counterglow, which 
told, and may appear as large as appears about 20 times the width 


the. Full Moon. It is their passage 
through our atmosphere which 
ignites them for us to see. Only 
occasionally is such a spectacle 
,presented, though sometimes in 
daylight, but many readers may 
lliave the good fortune to observe 
*it at least once in their lives. 


of the Sun, is more rarely seen in 
this country. > 

Could all that swarm of Zodiacal 
particles extending between the 
Earth and the Sun be examined at 
close quarters they would appear 
more or less as little replicas of 
Venus and Mercury, in so far as 


^Actually, several descend upon the presenting phases ; so, just as the 


Earth as a whole in the course 
of a year, but each observer’s vision 
embraces but a very small area. 

An Evening Scene 

It is otherwise with the myriads 
of particles whose light, as a whole, 
may now be seen by anyone on any 
clear evening as twilight disappears. 
Then a faint and slanting cone of 
light; somewhat brighter than the 
Milky Way, may be seen stretching 
upwards from the western sky 
towards the south, as in our picture. 
Often the brighter central, band 
only is perceptible, the whole 
gradually setting in the west as 
the evening advances towards 


evening and morning hours are, 
alternatively, the best times for 
observing Venus and Mercury, so 
also they are the best times for 
observing the curious light from 
this strange* multitudealso after 
twilight in the spring evenings and 
before dawn in the autumn. ' : , 

■ It is the spectroscopic analysis of 
this light which proves it to be 
reflected sunlight, and with J;his 
singular quality, that it is partly 
polarised, like.the Moon's reflected 
sunlight. . This proves, what might 
have been expected, that the Moon's 
surface is largely strewn with par¬ 
ticles similar to those producing 
the Zodiacal Light, G. F. M. 


Farmer Brown is Beginning to Grumble 


Thus is the time of year when 
x the farmer, looking across 
his fields, begins to complain in 
advance about the, harvest to 
come. A plant,, says Farmer 
Brown, hasn't a friend in the 
world. If the rabbits don’t get 
it the harvest bugs will. If not 
the bugs it is the blight. If 
not the blight it is the wilts. 

, And what does he include 
among the wilts ? The wilts 
are the mildews, and many are 
their varieties. They include* 
the rusts, the smuts, the rots, 
the smudges, the galls, the curls, 


the . cankers. The more com¬ 
prehensive term for them is 
fungus, and there are 3000 of 
these, all enemies. One of the 
worst is the potato blight; but 
the barley and other grains are 
early , sufferers from black skin 
rusts. It is a wonder that the 
crops survive, but somehow they 
manage to do so. Things gener¬ 
ally turn out better than Farmer 
Brown allows. He is a bit of a 
pessimist by nature, but harvest 
after harvest knocks the pessi¬ 
mism out of him and makes 
him a good optimist. 


Are Falling Down 

A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray , 

It is one of the saddest things in 
the world that the Island fighting for 
its life must rob itself of much of its 
loveliness to save its freedom. We 
must have timber and must save 
ships, and perhaps there is no other 
way than cutting down many noble, 
trees. But we are constrained to 
print this letter from our postbag. 

"pus is a plea for the trees of 

. England, I know well that 
you are not responsible for their 
preservation ; if you were they 
would be secure. But can 
nothing be done to save the 
most beautiful from the axe of 
war ? 

A few days ago there was an 
article in our local paper pre¬ 
paring us for the ruin of the 
Norfolk woodlands, and at the 
mere mention of one of our 
beauty spots • (Westwick) my 
spirit was prostrate with grief. 
'Must these really lovely places 
be despoiled ? 1 ' 

I feel -I, must do what I can, 
and appealing to you to use your 
influence ’ is* one of my most 
hopeful resources. ~ Doubtless 
you have already done every¬ 
thing you can on behalf of the 
beauty of the England we love. 

; I have great faith in your 
efforts/ behind which-will stand 
legions of those who love the 
trees. •, ; Emma M. S. Ali' 

31 Boys Up North 

, jimmy •. Walker (18), .Billy 
.Holmes' (17), and 29 other;boys 
of the Grainger Park Boys Club 
at Scots wood; Newcastle, have 
joined up into a fire-fighting 
squad. .. 

They have formed six fire 
teams, first-aid squads,- and 
messenger squads, and are so 
dashing and efficient that/ on 
giving a public display, the 
ARP Deputy Controller said: 
” They are a first-class team;, 
one would have to go far to find 
more efficient organisation, even 
among adults/’ Most of the boys 
are about 14, and many are still 
at school. Besides'stiff tests in 
gas huts and fire huts, they put 
out a real fire in the district, 
and finished up by tidying the 
house after the fire was van¬ 
quished by their stirrup pumps. 
No wonder the housewife was 
grateful when she returned and 
found it all over 1 

Wanted For Humanity 

If you have still a little heap 
of spare things that could be 
used to shorten the war and 
comfort the suffering, perhaps 
you would like to remember the 
War Victims Relief Committee 
of the Quakers at Friends House, 
London. The Committee is doing 
a noble work of humanity and is 
in need of . these things : 

Blankets, beds ; brightly col¬ 
oured rugs and mats-; libraries; 
emergency foods; stoves ; wash¬ 
ing machines; radios; tools; 
crockery; lamps; pictures or 
colourful posters ; shelving ; cup¬ 
boards ; armchairs ; tin-hats ; gum- 
boots for workers. 

Or, of course, half-crowns, 
banknotes, . and cheques from 
five shillings to five hundred 
pounds would do wonders. 


An Englishman and 
His Wife 

/~\ne of the noblest of all the Englishmen of our time will not 
^ see the victory he fought for so valiantly and so long. Lord 
Stamp is no more with us to urge us on and inspire us in the battle. 


He and Lady Stamp (with his 
eldest son and their maids) were 
killed by a Nazi bomb, and it 
may be said that ho bomb has 
struck this ancient land a more 
grievous blow. We could better 
have spared an old building, or 
a million pounds, or many 
million pounds, than these two 
lives. 

Forty Years Together 

For nearly .forty . years they 
had run together through our 
social, public, and religious life, 
for never were two rarer com¬ 
panions or two more sympathetic 
souls. Lord Stamp, his head 
full of. wondrous knowledge of 
economics and finance, greatest of 
our railway managers, organiser, 
lecturer, editor, writer, states¬ 
man, mayor of his town, pillar of 
his church, member of who 
knows how many societies and 
medallist of who knows how. 
many ? : was anything but the 
dry-as-dust statistician and 
economist. He was human to the 
depths of his great heart, and he 
shared in all the interests of his 
gracious ‘ wife, who was a magis¬ 
trate and a host of other things 
which fillqd her life with daily 
and almost hourly business. And 
both were Christian to the core, 
missing no attendance they could 
make at the Methodist Church 
which has known them so long. 

Lord'Stamp told us long ago 
that the CN was loved in their 
home, and Lady Stamp wrote to 
us'only the other day .to say how 
delighted she had been with 
Arthur Mee’s “ Nineteen-Forty.” 
It is only a few months since we 
were lunching with them, both 


in the prime of life and confident 
of the cause for which they and 
all of us live today. Now for 
this cause they, too, have given 
their lives, for they were taken 
together in the night. They will 
be missed in a thousand ways, 
for all the world over the familiar 
name of Lord Stamp has been 
an inspiration. The Empire has 
honoured him through many of 
its universities, and a mere list 
of the posts he held is a guarantee 
of the high integrity of his 
character and, the rare genius of 
his intellect. He was President 
of the Library Association and 
a Pilgrim Trustee. He had been 
President of the British Associa¬ 
tion and , was on the famous 
Commission which fixed German 
Reparations for the last war. 

A Leader of Industry 5 

He had been a director of 
Imperial Chemicals and the best' 
of all the managers of the Mid¬ 
land Railway, and he was a 
director of the Bank of England. 
We might go on and on and fill 
a whole column of the C N with 
his Tioriouns alone.' Twenty uni¬ 
versities had honoured him with 
distinctions. / 

It will be distressing to lose 
his presence iti our councils and 
to miss the sight of his genial 
figure at our. functions ; . but of 
such as he (and of such as she) 
is the name and fame of England. 
That abides, whatever comes 
and goes ; and the memory 6f 
LorcV and Lady Stamp* will be 
in the world when Nazidom is 
rotten and men and women and 
children walk the world in peace 
again, none making them afraid. 


Homage to Our Lifeboatmen 


’The gallant men of the Lifeboat 
Service have had the busiest 
time of their lives since the war 
began, and in 18 month's have 
rescued 3526 lives; a number 
equal to one, every four hours, 
and more than' the. total in the 
last ten years of peace. The 
busiest; year. in the history of 
the Service was 1940, when the 
lifeboats went out 1081 times 
and saved 2056 lives; and the 
busiest day was one last Decem¬ 
ber, with T9 launchings and 71 
people rescued. 

These are cold, impersonal 
facts, but set-them all against 
their background of urgent calls 
for help on black winter nights, 
of hurried launchings of small 
boats in tempestuous seas, of 
hazardous journeys in the face 
of south-westerly gales and 
blinding rain, or north-east 
winds lashing with icy whips, 
and we have a saga of courage 
and endurance. Small wonder 
that 87 medals have been 
awarded to English, Scottish, 
Welsh, and Irish lifeboatmen 
already during this war l 

To its yearly appeals for funds 
to carry, on this noble work the 
Lifeboat Institution Has had a 
fine. response. The Army, re¬ 
membering the lifeboatmen at 
Dunkirk, have subscribed over 
^5000 in six months, and the 
Navy and Air Force have been 


generous. The people of Man¬ 
chester and Salford, remember¬ 
ing that one of the 19 lifeboats 
at Dunkirk never came back, 
are raising £ 10,000 to replace it. 

From all parts of the Empire, 
and from America, have come 
gifts showing worldwide appre¬ 
ciation of our lifeboatmen. A 
school in Rhodesia has sent 
£50, an Englishwoman in Nigeria 
£35, and the Kenya War 
Welfare Fund nearly /400. 
Ten pounds has come from 
an association in Newfoundland, 
£25 from a Gold Coast War 
Fund, and ^50 from a lady in 
California “thrilled indeed to 
read of the heroic deeds of those 
saving lives around dear old 
England.” . 

A gift recalling an epic story 
of the sea was one of £25 from 
the ship's fund of the Jervis Bay 
which was sunk while defending 
a convoy from a powerful enemy 
raider. The owners of the 
Jervis Bay also sent a hundred 
guineas in appeciation of the 
lifeboat service and as a tribute 
to the gallantry of the ship's 
crewi 

There are many similar gifts, 
all expressions of homage to 
heroes. When the next appeal 
of the Lifeboat Institution comes 
our way, let us remember all 
these things and render our 
own tributes. 
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The Recording Angel 
Writes Another Name 


We do not know if this story 
has been told before, but lest it 
should be missed in these hours 
so crowded with heroes ive send it 
on its journey about the world. 
It is the story of a London raid. 

^ TREMENDOUS l’Oar SWCpt 

through. the street as a 
bomb crashed, and when the 
welter .of debris had cleared 
there was a gap in* the row of 
houses.. Lying trapped beneath 
the burning ruins of his home was 
Thomas Purnell. ■ • 

He was pinned at the bottom 
of a deep Crater, buried except 
for his head; a network of 
crazy beams and, a ^ length of 
leaning wall hung poised .over 
liiip I A foot above was a flam¬ 
ing beam, ,causing him great 
' agony, and from a gaping wound 
: in his leg. llis life-blood was 
■draining away. 

The rescue gang were working 
desperately, and a little doctor 
peered anxiously over the edge 
of the great hole. 

“ There's a man down here ! " 
lie cried. ; ‘/ Quick ! Bring the 
crane, I'm going down." 

It was impossible, gasped the 
astonished gangers, and truly 
the crater, although deep, was so 
narrow that even if‘the doctor 
managed to,reach the man he 
would be unable to stoop to 
attend to him. Practically the 
only place he could put his feet 
was on the man's head, arid the 
tottering wall threatened to fall 
any minute. But the doctor 
' took off his coat, rollbd; up his 
'/sleeves, and &aid : “Tie riiy 
feet to the crane, sjsving me 
above the crater, and lower me," 


The crane was dragged to the 
edge and slowly he was lowered 
head first into the gaping hole. 
Stop I he called out a minute - 
or two later'; he was swinging 
just above Purnell's head. 
Stretching out his hand, he, 
inserted the morphia needle 
into the man's neck, withdrew 
the. syringe, swung round by 
his feet, put out the scorching 
beam v with his bare " hand (he 
had needed its light to see the 
man's head), and gave the signal 
to be pulled up. 

“ I will return at 4 .am and 
give him another injection,", he 
said, as he calmly walked away. 

He did return at 4 am, and, 
with bombs still falling, shaking 
the leaning wall, he oricc more ' 
performed the same nerve- 
racking act of mercy. 

•In a few minutes more the 
injured man was'released, just 
iii, time, for bombs exploding 
in the next ; street suddenly 
brought down the already totter¬ 
ing wall with a shattering roar, 
and filled in the hole from which 
the man had just been saved. 

What happened to the brave 
Tittle doctor ? 

His work finished, he thanked 
those who had helped him, 
turned and spoke a few words 
to Purnell, and quietly walked 
away-—unrewarded, undecorated, 
with no blaze of publicity in the 
headlines of the morning paper. 
But on the invisible Scroll of 
Fame which bears the names of 
those whose deeds will never die 
The , invisible//Recorder has, seen 
that the.little doctor's name is 
not forgotten. / 
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May Day on the Village Green 


HECTOR PROTECTOR 

Hecior Protector was dressed 
; all in green ; 

Hector Protector was sent to 
the Queen. 

The Queen did not like him, 
No more did the King : 

So Hector Protector was sent 
back again. 

The Woman and 
Her Maids 

A farmer's wife was in the 
habit of calling her 
maids every morning at about 
four o'clock, just after the 
cock had crowed. 

The girls did not like to rise 
so early, and, thinking that 
if the cock did riot crow their 
mistress would not wake, they 
got rid of the bird. But the 
mistress now constantly made - 


a mistake as to the .time and 
more often than not called 
the girls an Four or two earlier, 
so that they were worse off 
than before. 

Those who grumble at their 
condition may later on find 
themselves worse off. • 

v Bible Question 

Who gathered the animals 
together in the Ark ? yvopj 

D eau Lord, I thank Thee 
for this 'day, and pray 
that Thou wilt keep me through 
this night. Be with me when 
I wake. Help me in all things 
to do Thy will. May I fight ' 
with a gallant and high-hearted - 
happiness that Thy kingdom 
may come . Help me to endure ' 
hardness, and to serve Thee 
' to the end. ' , 


Our Great Neglect 
of the Soil 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. Do tell me how it is that 
we rind ourselves so short of 
many foods in wartime. 

; Man. It is -worse than that; 
we are short of both food and ■ 
materials. ' As to many materials 
and some foods we could not help 
ourselves, for we do not, and could 
not produce them, but as to the 
main items of a healthy diet wc 
have to blame only bur own blind¬ 
ness. We allowed British soil, so 
fertile and well watered, to go out of 
cultivation, preferring to obtain 
much more than half our food by 
importing it in exchange for coal 
and manufactures. But don't forget 
that we cannot produce many of 
the foods we commonly enjoy, such 
as rice, maize, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
oranges, lemons, and bananas. 

Boy, And you mentioned raw 
materials. 

Man. Yes. We have plenty of 
coal, but taking thought could not 
add to our supplies of'iron, copper, 
zinc, tin, lead, aluminium, nickel, 
manganese, and other important 
metals. We have not enough wool > 
and timber, and we cannot grow 
rubber or cotton. 

Boy. , And what of mineral oil. 
and the petrol we distil from it ? 

Man. A most important iteifi/ 
for upon it depends the propel¬ 
ling of motor-vehicles, motor-ships, 
warships, arid planes. We have 
hardly any. native supplies of 
.petroleum, but we can .distil petrol 
from coal. Unfortunately for us, 
oil has displaced coal at sea and so 
caused a slump in our coal exports,, 
which at one time paid for a big 
bulk of food imports. . In the old 
days a ship would take Coal abroad, 
clean up, and come back laden with 
food or materials.* But the ship 
itself is no longer a customer, for 
.■ coal.; it burns oil. , 

Boy. These are very serious, 
matters. 

Man. Very serious, yet so little 
grasped by our governing minds. 
If they had been thoroughly under¬ 
stood we should have given the. 
utmost attention to the cultivation 
of every yard of British soil. The 
very fact that so much must be 
imported makes it imperative to 
dispense with sea-borne supplies of 
such foods as we can produce. 

Boy. Why is meat so scarce ? 

Man. Because it was not 
realised that so much, even of our 
home-produced meat, was really 
imported in the sense that the 
animals are fed on feeding-stuffs 
from overseas. We.actually brought 
. in every year millions of tons of 
fodder to feed to animals. 

Boy. So that our animals, like 
ourselves, were largely fed ’ from 
abroad ? ( 

Man. . Precisely; 'and now in war 
we feel the consequences in a 
shortage of meat, bacon, chickens, 
milk; butter, cheese, and eggs. But 
let us not talk of it. wholly as a 
war question. It would be good for 
’ our health and social welfare to 
cherish the industries of the soil. 

New Versions of the 
Old Stocking 

The war is bringing unusual 
versions of the “ old stocking " 
in which money was saved in 
olden days. A Salford woman 
buying certificates brought her 
life’s savings in .an old clog. 
A Manchester man brought his 
in an old salt box, A Sheffield 
man had his in an,old tin.food 
box. A Chesterfield man applied 
with a jam-jar full of threepenny- 
bits, and an old lady of Chester¬ 
field brought in a box enough 
savings to buy 400 certificates. 


C. B. Fry’s Letters to 
Cricket Lads 

How to Hit the Ball 

C*. B. Fry, an.old friend, of the C N, making ‘ an accurate hit at a 
is the best * all-round sportsman moving object ? 

.England has produced, and when the c nnnf ™ n running nt? 

CN began its career he wrote some c bll lP 0S ® F is a running rat. 

letters on cricket for our own boys. Suppose it is a flying butterfly ? 

• We are reproducing them because we Suppose it is a swimming fish ? 
must all play cricket in the world The one thing you must do in 
now, and never must this fine game order to hit the rat, catch'the 
be allowed to die* Here is the first. butterfly, spear the fish, is to 
■Tills is not advice about con- keep your eyes on it-—not chuck 
1 duct, and all that sort, of \ a glance at it and then take your 
thing.; not about: what, we call eyes off it and let fly. ..No; you 
playing cricket in life. It is about must watc.i the object, lynx-like, 
the game of cricket itself. all the time,-till you have hit it. 

All successful batsmen. think The! Great Secret v ‘ 

out their methods. They make Si| lc l nd obvious, but it is 
,the.r way of playing m their difficulty in batting. The 
heads. You will be wiser to at secre t* f od bat £ is to 

believe me when I tell you that *> . , .. i h Jj, 

cricket does not differ from other. ‘ ... • .. T { 

. ... -1» • 1 possible n mt on to the race 01 

human pursuits in awarding its / our bat / More0 v e r, if ypu 

. P«? cs to, brains. Good players £ the sbee t-anchor oi 

diher fronrb^d. players much , all otUer p oin ts will 

more mentally than they do i lni ostcomeofthemselyes-style. 
physically. . ! . and „ a] , that; and unless you 

■ Therefore you should start wa t cb the ball, style is nothing. 

■ with the firm decision that you , dema lds a per sistent effort 
will . look at what you see m q( wiU to ^, atch ^ cricket-ball in 
yourself and. in others at cricket, this way. It requires persistent 
will try to draw correct con- . practice * But l do it V 'and I 
elusions, and will act—do not j M . omise y L that you will im- 
foiget to a.ct accordingly. In proyc yourplay past recognition, 
other words, you must study ^ d will acquire skill rapidly, 
causes and effects and use your > 1 , , _ * J . 

brains, to incorporate in your . 1 be way to become a good 
play the causes of those effects at .barman quickly is this.. Make 
which you are aiming. Listen to ; up your m nd to treat batting as 
adVice/ask questions/read books; sunply one|way of hitting a round 
but prove everything yourself obiect with a stick. ^ 

by practical experiment. Always tTase Hjll your • particular 
try to test the why of everything, methods o,n that general idea, 

■ - ■'•••• and never let. the mam idea go ; 

First Point to .Grasp be that maipv idea yourself when 
’;;-The first arid ' fundamental you are batting.Make up your 
point to grasp is that all strokes mind that to hit the ball you 
in cricket are in one main respect ■ must try to watch .the brill each 
the same. They are all ways of time, and all the time, 
hitting a small moving object Correct Ways of playing par- 
with a thick stick. Now, 1 many, ticular strokes are all'subsidiary, 
people omit to see this. They subordinate, mere followers'/of 
fancy that because the stick is those two principles. It is rieg- 
. a bat and the object a ball, the lect of those Two principles that 
main problem is to learn a causes boys to tie themselves into 
peculiar sort of drill which is such ridiculous artificial knots 
called. playing forward," “ cut- when they begin to learn cricket; 
ting," and so on. \ - and many coaches assist them 

There is this drill, and'there volubly' into these rigid- con- 
are these formal ways of working tortions. There are rjght ■ ways 
. your .body and your bat. But and wrong' ways of playing 
consider; a * ball is a small particular strokes, but if you 
moving object when it is bowled,, bank on the main foundation all 
and a bat is a thick stick ; and the rest .will be added unto you. 
what is the one condition. of Think over it. C; B. F. 


The Countryman Who Wants to Know 


A correspondent who has been 
instructing ARP wardens 
and first-aiders in small villages 
reports an almost -.pathetic 
anxiety for knowledge among the 
middle-aged men. 

His classes always stay on. 
after the end of the lecture for a 
genci’al discussion, and the men 
are so keen to__ learn’ that it is 
hoped to continue the meetings 
after the war. 5 

Flo ’ has ‘found that most of ' 
the' men have almost entirely 
forgotten their school lessons. 
They can read and write (some 
with great difficulty) but have 
only retained scraps of the other 
lessons they received in village 
schools. They are mainly farm 
workers, and these wartime 
classes arc the first chance they 
have had to continue their 
education. 

The; fact .that they desire 
knowledge, that they can take 
part in discussions and will go 


to a great deal of. trouble'in their 
search for education, gives rise 
to the-hope that we may see 
after the war a great push for 
continuation schools in the coun¬ 
try. These need not be con¬ 
ventional classes, but should be 
meetings at which men and 
women can learn, about things 
which interest them. 

As their thirst for knowledge 
becomes stimulated/ they may 
wish to learn other things which 
at first did not. interest them, 
and that may be the beginning 
of a real education of lasting 
value.. 

It has long been said in the 
country that ordinary schooling 
is a great waste of time. Per¬ 
haps, with adults going to even¬ 
ing classes which interest them, 
we may see also a change in the 
type of instruction given to' 
country boys and girls. If so, 
rural education will take a leap 
forward. 
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The badges of rank on the cuffs of officers of the Royal Air Force. The wings are worn on the left breast 


THE REASON 

£Txclaimed theteacher, “ James, 
your home-lesson sums are 
sill wrong! " 

. " Yes, teacher, I knew they 
would be," Said James. " Father 
‘ would insist on helping me." 

Tongue-Twister 

Tr a Hottentot taught a Hottentot 
tot 

To talk ere the tot could totter, 
Ought the Hottentot tot 
To baught to say " aught " 

Or " naught," or what ought to be 
taught her ? 

If to hoot and toot a Hottentot tot 
Be taught by a Hottentot tooter, 
Should the tooter get hot if the 
Hottentot tot 

Hoot and toot at the Hottentot 
tooter ? 

Which Are You? 

A square- peg in a round hole fills 
only 0*6366 of the space. The 
round peg in a square hole is to be 
preferred, for it occupies 0*7854 of 
the space, and has no corners to be 
rubbed off. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet J upiter 
is in the west. In the morning 
Mars is in the 
south. .The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
half-past 8 on 
Sunday evening, 

May 4. 

Money and Toes 

•JTie pedestrian was demanding 
^100 as compensation for 
having his toes run over. 

" But look here, I'm not a 
millionaire 1 " said the motorist. 

" Perhaps not," said the pedes¬ 
trian ; " neither am I a centipede." 

A Simple Problem 

Place .three twos in three different 
groups so that twice the first 
group is equal to the second, and 
twice the second group is equal to 
; the third. Answer next week 


A Birdl in the Hand 

Here is a new setting of the pro¬ 
verb 44 A bird in the hand is worth 
two'in the bush ." 

A member of the feathered 
federation 

A prisoner by your palm and 
digits made 

Is worth at least a couple of his 
brothers 

Who in your leafy arbour seek 
the shade. 


SCHOOL HOWLERS 

Here are some answers given 
by scholars ..to questions set in 
examinations:. 

What is the plural of pillow ? 
Bolster. 

What is the feminine of Jew ? 
Gentile. ' 

Compare the adjective ill. 
Ill, worse, dead. 

What is the. plural of penny ? 
Twopence. 


NATURE’S NEWS REEL FOR MAY 


Oouse-martin and yellow wagtail 

1 1 seen 

Mullein and lime hawk moths seen 
Lilac and horse-chestnut in flower 
So are cuckoo-pint and London 
Pride 

The swallow builds its nest 
Pheasant and partridge lay eggs 
The long-tailed tit hatches out 
Sand-martin is seen 
Turtle-dove is first heard 
Long-eared and noctule bats on 
wing 

Orange-.tip butterflies appear 
So does the Emperor moth- . 


■ Honeysuckle and laburnum flowering 
So are the mountain ash and walnut 
Swift and spotted flycatcher seen 
Nightingale, blackcap, and goldfinch 
lay 

Goldfinch and starlings are fledged 
Cockchafer, midge, and'mayfly are 
seen • 

Columbine and lily - of - the - valley 
flower 

House-martin builds its nest 
Sedge-warbler and whincliat laying . 
Great titmouse’s song ceases 
Hive bees swarm ■ / 

White campion and butterwort out; 


Jacko Turns Sweep 




THE MOON AND 
THE WEATHER 

The moon and the weather 
May change together; 

But change of the nioon 
Does not change the weather. 

If we'd no moon at ail, 

And that may seem strange,' 

We still should have weather 
That's subject to change. < 

Do You Live in Gloucestershire ? 

.Qloucestershire is the shire, or 
county, of Gloucester, a name 
that has much perplexed the 
etymologists. Sotne think it is the 
castra, or camp, of Gloni,- from the 
name of the man who built an 
, encampment here, while others 
believe it is the glaw, or bright 
castra, a reference , to its pleasant 
situation. No one can say definitely. 

A Queer Creature 

guiding eye I. need 
In funning through the gaps; 
My tailgas on I speed, 

Is caught in many traps. . oiprou y 

How Tom Hood Wrote His Name 

1 Qne - of ■ the , most charming, 
though 1 not among . the best 
known, of the English poets was 
Thomas Hood, who died in London 
on' May.3, 1845, when only 46. ■ In 
his, own day. he was very popular as 
a humorist, but nowadays we think 
of him chiefly as a gifted poet with 
a real, and deeply serious humanity. 
Two of his best-known poems are 
the Song of the Shirt and the Dream 
of Eugene Aram. This is how Hood 
wrote his name : 



pvERYTHiNG was ready and the sweep hadn't come. Mother Jacko was , 
. quite upset about it. .. "What a fuss!" muttered Jacko. "I’ve a 
good mind to do it myself." He had a shot at it. But he made such 
a mess of the • living-room that when his mother came in and saw what 
he had done she nearly fainted.* * 


ANSWERS TO EAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

The Heading. These are the objects of art: 
Bas-relief, uncial, reticulated vase, lay 
figure, illumination, nimbus, garland, tazza, 
oriflamme, Norman arch, helm, obelisk, urn, 
scarab, .ewer. The initials of these objects 
spell Burlington Mouse. 

A Horse Problem. An exact division 
could not be made, of course, so the judge 
borrowed a horse, making twenty. Then, 
awarding Marry ten, George live, and 
Frank four, he returned the borrowed 
horse to' its owner. 


Reading Across. 1 Know¬ 
ledge coordinated. 8 A per¬ 
former. 10 The substance of a 
discourse. 11 Adverb some¬ 
times suggesting further. 13 
A sound reflected, 15 Light 
Infantry.* 16 A nobleman. 
18 Contemptuous term for 
money. 20 Territorial Officers' 
Decoration.* 21 Always. 23 
A short-legged pony. 25 Angry, 
23 Spaces before basement 
windows. 28 A kind of fire 
basket. 

Reading Down, 2 Antic. 
3 A pendent mass of ice, 4 
To produce designs on a metal 
plate. 5 Negative. 6 To weep. 
7 To draw out. 9 To make 
rigid. 12 A measure of length, 
shorter in Scotland than in 
. England. K Musical, plays. 

X7 Bustle. 19 To rub out. 22 
* Strives for superiority. 24 
An obstruction. 27 Royal 
. Engineers.* 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



fO 
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23 


\/3 
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27 


1/4 
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\22 


25- 



19 


!2 


15 



Asterisks indicate, abbreviations. Answer next week] 


Wonders of Animal Life 


42. The Strength of a Bee 

The strength of the bee is one of . 
the most marvellous things about it. 
It vibrates its wings 190 times every 
second (11,400 times a minute) 
and lifts- 25.. times its own body, 
weight, whereas a man can lift and 
carry only about the weight of his 
body. - If an average man could in 1 
’ proportion carry! as! much asVa bee 
‘ he would be able to carry nearly 
two tons. .... 

43. The Fish That Supplies 
Oxygen 

The male stickleback builds a nest 
hidden among the water plants, or 
buried 'deeply in .the sandy bottom * 
of the'stream. When the female 1 
has laid several hundred eggs the 
male guards the nest' untiringly, 


and when the young are hatched out 
he watches over their well-being, 
remaining for hours at the entrance 
to the mest, gently moving his fins 
to and fro, fanning toward the young 
a’ continuous stream of fresh water 
rich in oxygen. . 

44. The Bird That Fights 
a Snake 

The secretary bird of Africa can 
kill a cobra. Approaching it with 
wings spread out to act as a shield, 
it rains blows on the. snake with 
its feet. The bird has such power 
with its legs, and can bring them 
down with such force, that ,it can 
beat a rat to pulp in a few seconds. 
Yet these legs, in the younger 
secretary birds at any rate, are so 
brittle that they snap if the birds 
are startled into a run.. 



in War-Time 



Even in wap-time a child's diet 
must contain a proportion of sweet 
things for nourishment and energy. 
But sweet things 1 cause acid-mouth, 
which encourages the germs which 
attack and d^cay the teeth. To pro¬ 
tect the teeth a, child's toothpaste 
should contain plenty of * Milk of 
Magnesia,’ the most effective neu-, 
traliser of mouth acid known. Only 
in one toothpaste is ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia' brand antacid to be 
found, and that is Phillips' Dental 
Magnesia, which contains 75 %. 

Children who use this pleasant- 
tasting toothpaste regularly always 
have the whitest teeth and' are 
practically free 1 from decay, with its 
distressing toothache and disfiguring 
gaps. Get a tube today. x : 

Sold everywhere, 7 |d., 1 /id. and 
I/IOJd. (Including Purchase Tax.) 


PHILLIPS' 

DENTAL MAGNESIA 


tA- 'Milk of Magnesia,* is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 


“FOUNTAIN PEN" ACTION 

The GiUott Nib with the new “ Inqueduct 
Reservoir" attachment (Pat. No. 477466) 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
of GiUott Stainless Steel Nib. " Inqueduct" 

. opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 
THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 
High - class stationers 
stock — or particulars 
can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
Ltd., on application. 




GIUOTT L SONS im.VICTOftlA WKS.,91 HM1NGKAM.1 


WHY CHILDREN 
ARE FRETFUL 

Just think how harmful it is for 
a.-child- to carry about a lot of 
poisonous waste - matter in his 
bowels 1 No wonder children some¬ 
times are'" little devils" for no 
apparent reason ! The safest way 
to,give your child a thorough in¬ 
ternal cleansing is ‘ California Syrup 
of Figs.' It sets up a natural move¬ 
ment that carries away all the clog- 
ging,’ hard waste-matter and leaves 
the little inside sweetened and clean. 

A dose, of delicious * California 
Syrup of Figs ’ once a week keep? 
kiddies regular, happy and well. 
Get a bottle'today, but be sure to 
ask for ‘ California Syrup of Figs ' 
brand. . Obtainable everywhere at 
1/5 and 2 / 10 . (Including Purchase 
Tax.) 
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